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' This issue of the Quarterly is given 
“over almost entirely to the papers and 
‘addresses given at the meeting of the 
lowa Library Association held in Des 
Moines in October. The attendance was 
the largest in the history of the Associa- 
tion, and the papers.and discussions 
were on timely subjects and of an un- 
nually high order. Each year the meet- 
ing of the Association become a more 

portant rallying center from which 
go out stimulating suggestions, and 
broader outlook for the work that is be- 
fore the libraries of our state. 


All library workers in Iowa, both trus- 
tees and librarians, should be identified 
with the organization, attend the meet- 
ings and have a part in the ‘‘ forward 
movement’’ for Iowa libraries. 


American Education and President 
Eliot’s Five-foot Library. 

BY HON. I. B. RICHMAN, TRUSTEE MUSSER 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, MUSCATINE. 
Educationally (and hence intel- 
lectually) in America, we are a 
body of technical experts; we 
are top-heavy with specializa- 
tion; we are a pyramid poised 

on its apex; we lack base. 

It may be surprising to some of us to 
be told that in the United States today 
there is less breadth of intelligence than 
there was fifty or seventy-five years ago, 
—less, for example, than when Daniel 
Webster decided that in order to make 
of himself a competent lawyer, he must 
go through Dartmouth College. 

What today is the educational situa- 
tion in the United States? Briefly it is 
this: The boy of the grammar school 
would be a lawyer, doctor, electrician, 
civil en'vineer, or business man, with as 
little intermediate hindrance, (that is to 
say, with as little intermediate educa- 
tion), as possible. He shuns the high 
school and the college. 

Such, then, being the situation, what 
is the effect of it, first upon the boy, and 
next upon the educational institution? 
The boy, after he has become a lawyer, 
doctor, electrician, civil engineer or busi- 
ness man,—can he spell? Can he pro- 
nounce the words of the English lang- 
uage? Does he know American history? 
I need not answer. 














Upon the educational institution, 
moreover, the effect of the situation is 
quite as striking as it is upon the boy. 
What is a modern American university ? 
It is a place not where boys beginning to 
be young men are educated, but where 
they are taught trades. The main depart- 
ments are moot-court rooms, clinical hos- 
pitals, electrical machine-shops, and busi- 
ness quarters for instructions in book- 
keeping and journalism. <As for the 
school of liberal arts, it tends more and 
more to recede into the background. 
Sometimes it is scarcely to be found at 
all. You think I exaggerate. Let us see. 

Said President Woodrow Wilson, a few 
months ago, in a Phi Beta Kappa ad- 
dress at Yale: ‘‘I have heard sounded 
* * * tonight a note of apology for 
the intellectual side of the university. 
You hear it at all universities. Learning 
is on the defensive, is actually on the 
defensive among college men.’’ Said the 
Hartford ‘‘Courant,’’ a few weeks ago: 
‘*Here at Yale scholarship per se has no 
social attractions, is hardly known, and 
rarely discussed.”’ 

But this disregard for breadth of in- 
telligence among us—this disregard for 
culture (for breadth of intelligence is 
culture), whither has it brought us? 
Edueationally (and hence intellectually) 
in America, we are a body of technical 
experts; we are top-heavy with speciali- 
zation; we are a pyramid poised on its 
apex; we lack base. 

Now, among educators in the United 
States, who is it that by his ‘‘advanced’’ 
ideas, his system of ‘‘elective’’ studies 
his coquetting with industrialist® ideals 
and demands, has most given counten- 
ance to the educational, and hence intel- 
lectual, situation that has been depicted ? 
It is Dr. Charles W. Eliot, lately presi- 
.dent of Harvard University. Taking 
the cue from Dr. Eliot and Harvard, 
state universities throughout the land 
have yielded to the demand for educa- 
tion made easy; for bachelorates while 
you wait. In other words, state uni- 
versities have been willing to admit to 
the professional schools young men who 
possess no breadth of intelligence, no 





education. They have adopted : 
of the boy in the penethoneend the idea 
the more quickly one can get past : 
into business, the more quickly one wij 
achieve success in life, industrial Succegy 
I mean, success of which the climax jg 
wealth. . 

But this that I have said, what has it 
to do with Dr. Eliot’s book- 
theme upon which I am supposed to be 
addressing you? It has to do with it 
least this: It emphasizes the i 
bility of over-specialization, and the 
book-shelf in question over-speciali 
heavily on the pre-Shakesperian | 
Dr. Eliot excludes from his shelf 
speare’s plays, but he includes Jonson 
‘*Volpone,’’ Beaumont and Fi 
‘“‘The Maid’s Tragedy,’’ W 
‘*Duchess of Malfi,’’ Middleton’s “The 
Changeling,’’ and Marlowe’s ‘‘Dr. Pang 
tus.”” Had Shakespeare been in 
the pre-Shakesperians, it seems to me, 
might well have been excluded. 

It is Dr. Eliot’s plea, that Shakespear. 
‘*is supposed to have been read by every. 
body.’’ Fifty or seventy-five years ago, 
such a plea would have been valid. To 
day it is invalid. Few read Shakespeare 
now, except high school and i 
pupils to whom he is prescribed jp 
‘*English’’; and they read him not be 
cause they would, but because they must, - 
Today in- America it is difficult to gets 
hearing for Shakespeare even on the 
stage. About the only plays of his that 
command audiences are ‘‘The Merchant 
of Venice’’ and ‘‘Richard III.”’ To se 
performed more than a paltry half-dozen. 
Shakesperian plays, one must go to 
Germany. 

On the same plea that Shakespeare is 
excluded by Dr. Eliot from his shelf, the 
Bible also is excluded. ‘‘Every one,” 
says the late president of Harvard, “‘may 
be supposed to have read the Bible” 
But here again it must not be forgotten 
that what was true fifty or seventy-five 
years ago, is not true today. The readen 
of the Bible today are either adults who 
read it to take issue with it, or to defend 
it, on points of doctrine, or Sunday 
school children whose attitude toward it 
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js much what it is toward measles or 
ing cough — something inevitable 

not to be courted. j 
A few of the titles listed by Dr. Eliot 
to me to be distinctly bad. 
’s translation of Virgil’s ‘‘An- 

-4°? for example, is so much Dryden 
as to be very little Virgil. ‘‘Becket,’’ 
too, is a highly unrepresentative select- 
tion from Tennyson. And the “‘Blot on 
the “Scutcheon’’ from Browning (a 
single lovely lyric excepted) would ap- 
peal chiefly to Browning specialists. 

On the other hand, many of the titles 
Plato's 
“Apology,’’ ‘‘Phaedo’’ and ‘‘Crito,’ 
— of Cicero and Pliny,’’ ‘‘Medi- 

ions of Mareus Aurelius,’’ ‘‘ Autobi- 
ography of St. Augustine,’’ ‘‘The Arabi- 
an Nights,’’ Dante’s ‘‘ Divine Comedy,”’ 
Chaucer’s ‘‘Canterbury Tales,’’ Bacon’s 
“Essays,’’ Milton’s poems, ‘‘Autobiog- 
raphy of Benjamin Franklin,’’ Adam 
Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,’’ Goethe’s 
“Faust,’’ Emerson’s ‘‘ Essays’’ and Dar- 
win’s ‘“‘Origin of Species.’’ 

Apropos of the top-heaviness, educa- 
tionally, in America at the present time, 
let me name a few books (not on the 


Eliot shelf) which may confidently be 
put forward by the public librarian as 
eorrectives: The Bible (Moulton’s edi- 


tin), Homer’s ‘‘Odyssey’’ (Palmer’s 
translation), ‘‘ The Tragedies of Aeschyl- 
us’ and ‘‘The Comedies of Aristo- 
phanes’’ (Ancient classics for general 
readers), the ‘‘Antigone’’ of Sophocles 
(Palmer’s translation), the ‘‘Aeneid’’ 
(Cranch’s or William’s translation), 
‘Don Quixote,’’ Shakespeare (Rolfe’s 
edition), ‘‘Tristram Shandy,’’ ‘‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe,’’ Wordsworth’s ‘‘Intima- 
tions of Immortality’’ (Rolfe’s edition), 
Keats’s ‘‘Odes’’ and ‘‘Eve of St. Ag- 
nes,’’ Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,’’ 
Gibbon’s ‘‘Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire’ (Bury’s edition), Mac- 
auley’s ‘‘England,’’ Green’s ‘‘Short 
History of the English People,’’ Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,’’ Parkman’s ‘‘ France 
in America’’—the whole series, Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘‘Literature and Dogma,’’ 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘Scarlet Letter,’’ Thacke- 


ray’s ‘‘Vanity Fair,’’ George Eliot’s 
‘*Adam Bede,’’ Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Les Mis- 
erables,’’ Tolstoy’s ‘‘War and Peace,’’ 
Browning’s ‘‘Clive’’ and ‘‘ Herve Riel’’ 
(Rolfe’s edition). Small libraries (and 
large ones, too) are advised to procure 
the ‘‘ Cambridge edition’’ of the English 
poets; this edition comprises the com- 
plete works of each poet, with notes,etc., 
—a single volume to an author. ‘With it 
should be associated the Rolfe edition of 
selected poems. Thus at a cost of not to 
exceed $2.50 in each instance, the best 
critical editions may be supplied to read- 
ers. 

Whenever one of our under-educated, 
over-specialized American lawyers, doc- 
tors, electricians, civil engineers, or busi- 
ness men can be induced by a public li- 
brarian to read seriously one or more of 
the books just mentioned, that librarian 
by broadening the reader’s mental base, 
will have performed, both for the reader 
and for the community, a valuable serv- 
ice. 





lowa Library Association. 
DES MOINES MEETING. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the 
Iowa Library Association was held in Des 
Moines, October 12-14, 1909. The open- 
ing session was held Tuesday afternoon 
in the auditorium of the Public Library. 

A cordial weleome was extended the 
Association by Hon. A. J. Mathis, mayor 
of the city; Mr. J. G. Olmsted, president 
of the Des Moines Library Board, and 
Mr. Johnson Brigham, State Librarian. 
Mr. Brigham, in a brief outline of the 
size and character of the various librar- 
ies in Des Moines, introduced them to the 
Association, and Mr. M. G. Wyer re- 
sponded on behalf of the Association. 

The annual address by the president, 
Miss Harriet A: Wood, of Cedar Rapids. 
followed. Miss Wood reviewed the larger 
phases of library work and set forth 
Iowa’s special opportunity for extension 
work in rural communities. 

Following the secretary’s report, Miss 
Lillian B. Arnold of Dubuque read a 
paper on ‘‘Publicity, or Library Adver- 
tising,’’ showing the ways a library may 





be brought before the public and its help- Schauwacker (Cedar Rapids) ; Mr. John 
fulness to it emphasized. The paper was’ E. Craig (Keokuk). 

discussed by Miss Fanny Duren ( Water- The session then adjourned to 
loo) and Miss Stella Wiley (Onawa). the invitation of the staff of the yamou 
The session closed with an address upon state libraries to lunch at the ¢ 
‘‘The Library Trustee, His Responsibil- Hill Christian Church. § 
ities and Privileges,’’ by Mr. Chalmers The afternoon session was opened by 
Hadley of Chicago, Secretary of the five-minute reports from the digt} 
American Library Association. chairmen: Mrs. E. M. Horton ( 

On Tuesday evening by courtesy of the na); Mrs. M. H. Bangs (Carroll); 
staffs of the local libraries, a delightful M. B. Jay (Shenandoah) ; Miss 
reception was held at Hoyt Sherman B. Arnold (Dubuque); Miss Grage 
Place, the Des Moines Women’s Club Rose (Davenport); Mrs. Florence Mj 
House. The reading of ‘‘My Lady’s Kibben (Mt. Pleasant). While detaiy 
Ring’’ by Miss Katherine Jewell Everts varied, all meetings had proved helpfg 
of New York City, was a most enjoyable An address upon ‘‘Books as a 
feature of the evening. of a State’s System of Educatign® 

The sessions on Wednesday were held was delivered by Hon. H. E. Deemer gf 
in the Library Commission rooms, State Red Oak, in which he made an earneg 
Historical building. The morning ses- plea that the public libraries provide g 
sion was presided over by Hon. I. B. education for those who, by misfo; 
Richman, vice-president. Mr. N. D. C. or neglect were not educated in thy 
Hodges, president of the American Li- schools. With over two million volume — 
brary Association, was present, and gave in the libraries of our schools, public 

-a word of greeting to the library workers — braries and other state-supported instity. 
of Iowa. tions, is lowa making the most of her op. 

Discussions of library auxiliary clubs; portunities for educational service? 
endowments for libraries; and the li- A report upon the extension work of 
brary law were a part of the morning’s the Iowa Library Commission given by 
program. A stimulating paper by Mr. Miss Alice S. Tyler, secretary, reviewed 
H. M. Reed. trustee of the Waterloo Pub- the work of the year. Regrets were @& 
lie Library, upon ‘‘The Business Side of _ pressed for the resignation of Miss Car 
the Library—Budget and tax levy.’’ ey, librarian of State Institutions, but 
followed. Mr. Reed laid stress upon the the hope was cherished that the Board of 
necessity for a good system of.accounts, Control would have the work begun ly 
with cash book and ledger. as in any Miss Carey taken up again. 
other business. An interesting talk upon ‘‘ The Speak 

What the library can do for the rural ing Voice in Library Work,’’ by Mig 
community was interestingly told by Katherine Jewell Everts, of New York, 
Mrs. F. F. Faville, trustee, in her paper emphasized the value of voice training 
on ‘‘Farmers’ Rest Rooms,’’ which des- and its.possibilities in interpreting liter 
eribed how Storm Lake has been able to ture. 
establish such a room in the local library. At the close of the afternoon program 

Announcement of the following com- an opportunity was given for an inspee 
mittees was made by the president: tion of State buildings. At 4:30am 

On Legislation: Mr. H. M. Reed union of the Iowa Summer Libray 
(Waterloo); Mr. B. L. Wick (Cedar School students was held in the office of 
Rapids) ; Hon. C. J. A. Erieson (Boone). the Library Commission. 

, _On Nominations: Miss Grace D. Rose On Wednesday evening an address was 
(Davenport); Mr. M. G. Wyer (Iowa delivered by the Rev. Joseph F. Newton 
City); Mrs. H. M. Towner (Corning). of Cedar Rapids upon ‘‘The Inspiration 

On Resolutions: Mr. W. T. R. Hum- of Books.’’ Following the address, Mr 
phrey (Clarion); Mr. Theodore F. N. D. C. Hodges, president of the Amer 
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~a» Library Association, and librarian 
of the Public Library of Cincinnati gave 
pp illustrated lecture showing fine stere- 
views of foreign cities. Music 

a chorus of East Side High School 
boys Was all enjoyable feature of the ev- 


Thursday morning session opened 
gith the reports of committees. Adop- 
tin of the report of the nominating com- 
nittee resulted in the election of the fol- 
officers for .the ensuing year: 
President, Hon. I. B. Richman, trustee 
ine Public Library; first vice- 
ident, Miss Vina E. Clark, librarian 
Jowa State College Library ; second vice- 
ident. Mrs. Florence Anders, librar- 
im Iowa Falls Public Library; treas- 
ger, Mr. J. W. Rich, Iowa City; secre- 
tary, Miss Lillian B. Arnold, librarian 
ie-Stout Library, Dubuque ; regis- 
trar, Miss Bertha Wilson, cataloger Des 
Moines Public Library; member of ex- 
eutive board, Mrs. M. E. Dailey, librar- 
ian Council Bluffs Publie Library. 

The report of the committee on resolu- 
tions was presented by Mr. Humphrey, 
dairman, and adopted by vote-of the 
Association. The treasurer’s report, pre- 
gated by Mr. Rich, showed the finances 
of the Association to be in healthy con- 


dition. , 

Capt. Witter H. Johnston (Fort 
Dodge) honorary president, being called 
upon for a word of greeting, made an 
earnest plea for the establishment of a 
public library in every county in the 
State. 

A telegram from the Illinois Library 
Association brought reciprocal greetings 
and good wishes from Illinois to Iowa. 

The question of representation of li- 
brary interests on the program of the an- 
nual meetings of the Iowa State Teach- 
es’ Association was presented and Mr 
L. L. Diekerson and Miss Alice 8. Tyler 
were appointed a committee to bring the 
matter before the Teachers’ Association 
at their next executive board meeting. 

The remainder of the morning session 
was devoted to the subject, ‘‘The use 
and eare of books in high schools, normal 
schools and colleges.’’ Papers were read 
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by Miss Ellen D. Biscoe, Iowa State 
Teachers’ College Library; Miss Vina E. 
Clark, Iowa State College Library; Miss 
Harriet E. Howe, State University Li- 
brary ; Mr. L. L. Dickerson, Grinnell Col- 
lege Library, and Miss Blanche Gallo- 
way, Drake University Library. The 
work done by the libraries of the various 
educational institutions of our State was 
reveiwed and emphasis laid upon the im- 
portance of teaching students the value 
and use of a library. 

The Association then adjourned to ac- 
cept the invitation of the Des Moines 
Public Library to a luncheon served in 
the building by the members of the staff. 

On Thursday afternoon the conclud- 
ing session of the meeting was held. In- 
vitations for the next annual meeting 
were received from Davenport and Iowa 
City. Invitations for district meetings 
were also extended by Waterloo, Mar- 
shalitown, Oskaloosa, Algona and Ames. 
Following a roll call of the libraries re- 
presented, the registrar, Miss Fanny 
Duren (Waterloo) made the following 
report: Trustees present, 30; librarians 
and assistants, 100; other workers and 
visitors, 20; total, 150. Public libraries 
represented, 57; college and university, 
7; other institutions, 4. Total institu- 
tions, 68. 

A book symposium occupied the re- 
mainder of the afternoon. Mr. Johnson 
Brigham (Des Moine@) read a eareful 
appreciation of Swinburne’s poetry. Un- 
der the title, ‘‘Recent Notable Biograph- 
ies” Mrs. R. Oberholtzer (Sioux City) 
reviewed the ‘‘Life of James MeNeill 
Whistler,’’ and ‘‘ A Chronicle of Friend- 
ship’’; Miss Grace Rose (Davenport) the 
**Reminiscences of Carl Schurz,’’ and 
Mrs. M. E. Dailey (Council Bluffs) the 
**Reminiscences of Lady Randolph 
Churchill.’’ Mr. E. B. Wilson (Jeffer- 
son) spoke upon ‘‘Books of Travel.’’ 
Miss Mary E. Berry of the Clarinda 
High School read a paper showing how 
teachers of literature can direct to the 
best in books. Hon. I. B. Richman (Mus- 
eatine) discussed President Eliot’s list 
of books, substituting for some titles 
others which in his opinion possessed 





more cultural value for the average man. 
A paper upon ‘‘George Meredith’s Nov- 
els’’ by Prof. J. R. Hanna (Des Moines)! 
concluded the afternoon’s program. 

An informal meeting of librarians of 
libraries having 12,000 or more volumes 
was held during one of the intervals of 
the meetings. Discussion of the prob- 
lems common to them proved so sugges- 
tive that it is hoped a similar conference 
may be held next year. 

Through the courtesy of the Des 
Moines Automobile Club, an automobile 
ride about the city was provided as the 
concluding hospitality, Mr. E. R. Harlan, 
curator of the Historical Department, 
personally looking after the arrange- 
ments; the outing proved an enjoyable 
ending of a most profitable meeting. 

Mary I, Amipon, Scretary. 





‘LS. L. S. Reunion. 

The annual reunion of the Society of 
the Iowa Summer Library School was 
held the second day of the State Library 
Association meeting, on the afternoon of 
October 13, 1909. 

Instead of the annual reunion dinner. 
Miss Tyler and Miss Brown entertained 
the society, informally, at a delightful 
five o’clock tea, in the attractive rooms 
of the Iowa Library Commission. Their 
guests included many of their former 
students, members of the Commission 
and instructors. 

The business meeting of the society 
was held at the same hour. A picture, 
a German print, The Guard, by Jank, 
was presented to the Traveling Library 
to be loaned to Iowa libraries. It was 
decided that hereafter, the price of the 
society pin shall be $1.45 instead: of 
$1.35. to cover cost of registering pack- 
age and insure safe delivery when sent 
by mail. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth M. Horton, librarian Algona Public 
Library ; vice-president, Grace L. Yering- 
ton, librarian Storm Lake Publie Li- 
brary; secretary-treasurer, Helen Mc- 
Raith, librarian Iowa City Publie Li- 
brary. Heten McRairtH, Secretary. 


Our Library Field and Local Oppor. 
tunities. Bis 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, I. L. 4. 

BY MISS HARRIET A. WOOD, CEDAR Raping 

Your presence here to-day is evidengg 
that you can say with Sir Thomas 
ley of old, ‘‘I have concluded to get 
my staff at the library door, being tho, 
oughly persuaded that I could not busy ; 
myself to better purpose than by redye. 
ing that place to the public use of stg. 
ents.’’ . 

The return to our capital city afte 
twelve years, directs our thoughts bagk 
to the early days of our life as an Aggy. 
ciation. At the third annual i 
of the Iowa Library Association helg 
September 1, 1892, in Des Moines, the 
chief speaker was Mr. Frederick Cryp. 
den of the St. Louis public library, Mp 
Crunden seems to have been greatly im. 
pressed with the progressive spirit of the 
library leaders of Iowa for he said that 


‘ Iowa ‘might consider it a plume in he 


cap that she was the second state to haye 
a society of this kind. At another tim 
Mr. Crunden complimented the librari- 
ans of Iowa upon their enthusiasm jp 
their chosen profession and upon haying 
taken the important step of organization 
in adyance of all other states except New 
York. Finding this statement in two 
places in the report of the 

makes us positive that there is no mig 
take about it. Is Iowa keeping the lead? 

Upon reading over the reports of the 
first meetings of this Association we dig 
cover the aims and hopes of those far. 
seeing men and women who founded i- 
brary work in lowa and we newcomers 
in the state are forced to admit that we 
have added little. We are just carrying 
out the plans and trying to reach th 
high ideals of the pioneers. Are we do 
ing as much considering the help that 
we receive from generous friends of I- 
braries ? 

Library workers take themselves ser: 
ously. They actually think that ther 
ealling ranks next in importance to that 
of the teacher. It may not be long be 
fore you will hear them boldly stating 
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that the library is the greatest educa- 
tional force in the community. And this 
ig the reason : The public library has 
to do with the education of every person 
in the town from the smallest children 
whose mothers come for the nursery 
rhymes to the oldest grandfathers who 
do not let a day pass without dropping 
in to enjoy the quiet, sunny reading 
rooms. This is not based on theory, but 
fact. What some mothers do now, all 
mothers may do and if the libraries 
have their way: every person in Iowa is 
to have a chance at the good things that 
are in books. 

We have come together to lay plans 
and to devise schemes by which all of the 
laboring men can find at the library just 
what they need to help them in their 
work and to rest them when work is 
over; by which all good church members 
may find at the library the helpful book 
in teaching a Sunday school class or in 
conducting a missionary meeting; by 
which all interested in better city gov- 
ernment, more parks, playgrounds, mu- 
sie and art for the boys and girls grow- 
ing up in Iowa may know how to bring 
these things about. Libraries wish to 
serve the schools, the business men, the 
churches, the fraternal orders. They 
provide the ammunition for the fight 
with ignorance and evil. 

The association has grown to a mem- 
bership of nearly 150, but most of these 
members are librarians. The librarian 
has only one side of the library work to 
face. The trustee is. the one who really 
is out among the men who control the 
destinies of the library. Not until the 
library means something to every man 
will libraries be adequately supported. 
The trustee is needed at the library con- 
ferences to give the librarians help and 
counsel in conducting the library affairs 
of the state. 

In our zeal for the local library .we 
must not overlook our duty toward the 
general state work. Cordial co-operation 
in the district meetings and a sense of 
personal responsibility for the building 
up of struggling libraries in our neigh- 
borhood is the next duty. 


’ The district meetings this year have 
been centers of great inspiration to 
those who attended them. When the 
meeting comes anywhere near you make 
a point of arranging to attend, even if 
your library actually suffers for a day 
or:so. It will gain in the end because 
you will get so much help. Urge your 
trustees to attend. Specific problems are 
discussed at these meetings. From the 
experience of the past year I should ad- 
voecate leaving the details for the plans 
of these meetings with the Library Com- 
mission and the individual districts, af- 
ter the Executive Board of the State 
Association has outlined the general 
plan and named the District Chairmen. 

By being intelligent regarding the 
problems of state organization of library 
interests, every library has an opportun- 
ity to be of great assistance to the state. 
A point should be made of informing 
the representatives and senators of li- 
brary progress and needs. This paves 
the way for successful library legislation. 

To be really effective at home, we 
must ‘‘look abroad on foreign lands.’’ 
sister states and the entire United States. 
I feel sure that I voice the feeling of all 
in pledging to the President of the Am- 
erican Library Association, Mr. Hodges, 
and to the Secretary, Mr. Hadley, the 
hearty support of Iowa in matters of’ 
national importance. This year Miss 
Tyler, the secretary of the Commission, 
has been honored with the office of vice- 


‘president of the national association and 


has an important part in planning the 
work of the entire country. 

We as library workers need breadth 
and vision to plan wisely, indicating our 
policy clearly. 
the work of any library single-handed. 
A librarian may have ever so fine a li- 
brary column in the newspaper, but a 
man or woman who has never come into 
vital touch with the library will simply 
pass it over without a glance. I have 
had men tell me that they have time for 
nothing but the newspaper, and in the 
next sentence say that they have not. 
heard of some important library exhibit 
or lecture that has been well advertised 





One librarian cannot do * 


in the daily papers. If a man is inter- 
ested in baseball, he reads baseball news; 
in a lodge, he reads lodge news. Some 
people who are pillars of strength in dif- 
ferent lines of good work, never enter 
the public library. One good woman 
went into a library one day on a per- 
sonal errand. She said she had never 
taken a book from the library and was 
much delighted when she found that it 
contained a number of books that would 
help her in preparing her topic for a 
missionary meeting. She was in the 
habit of attending every meeting at a 
church on the same street with the li- 
brary. The library column had often 
made mention of the books on missions. 
It is evident that the personal word is 
the thing that really puts people into 
touch with the library. The librar:an 
must get out among the people in as 
general a way as possible. This work 


will be very slow if left to one person. 
Every one who believes in the library 
should be enlisted. 

Again, citizens who never use the li- 
brary and possibly would be willing to 


have the library tax actually reduced, 
may be won over by information about 
the aims of the library. People do not 
take great interest in things of which 
they know little. 

It has been said that success in journ- 
alism demands good health, constant lit- 
erary study and study of life. Apply 
this to library work. The question of 
health and the question of reading have 
been thoroughly discussed at previous 
meetings. This year we have before us 
the third essential of suecessful library 
work ‘‘the study of life.’’ This means 
_ to each one of us the study of our par- 
ticular corner of the library field. The 
question of values enters into the dis- 
cussion. There is no doubt that work 
in the crowded districts of great cities 
is more spectacular than work in a small 
rural community. The trend toward the 
city is one of. the tendencies of our times 
Philanthropie workers, kindergartners. 
students of human life, all who are anx- 
ious to do good seek their field in our 
large cities. Students graduate from our 


colleges fired with a desire to benef 
their fellow men, to be of use ip the 
world; but there is an inclination 
think that opportunity lies only in the 
great cities. I do not wish to be nis. 
understood on this point. In no way do 
I wish to belittle the work of the 

in stimulating young people to work 
which is most vital in these teemi 

ters of humanity. But rather do I wig 
to emphasize the opportunity which lig 
at our very doors in this beautiful rural 
state of Iowa. 

Where do the young people come frog 
who throng our cities? Largely from the 
small towns and the country. What ay 
we doing as librarians to prepare then 
for the life of the city ? Where are oy 
county and township libraries? Liste 
to the reports to be given at this i 
and you will see that they are 
here. There is just a beginning, byt 
enough to show that we realize what 
powerful instrument for good the Town 
ship extension law is. In ten years fhe 
state of Iowa may have few small librap. 
ies. Each one of the attractive library 
buildings in county seats and othe 
towns may be a center of a library 
tem that will extend to the tributary 
townships. With the telephone, the rural 
delivery, and the library post that we 
are all hoping for, the boy or girl m 
the farm need not lack for library ad 
vantages. 

Those who are following the trend of 
affairs in this country have noticed ar 
action against the movement toward the 
cities. This suburban movement is 
largely the result of the agitation for 
fresh air and a more rational life 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
an agricultural state like Iowa has many 
of the conditions for ideal living. But 
when we look around us we see that many 
are still in embryo. What about the m- 
sie and the art? What about the literary 
tastes of the average boy and girl? We 
are on the right road without a doubt 
but have we reached the heights wher 
we can sit down complacently and say 
that the work is finished? Our motto 
should be the best conditions of living 
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for every boy and girl, man and woman 
in Iowa. ; 

Let us try to look upon the library 
from an impersonal point of view. Not 
as our work but as an institution in the 
community. Our civilization is organ- 
jzed to a high degree. Do we not need 
to make the library a center of civje ac- 
tivity which shall not start new societies, 
put shall bring together all of the exist- 
ing organizations for good upon an equal 
footing? Books are not things apart. 
They are useless unless they touch life. 
Every business, every church, every 
lodge has its literature. The library is 
supported by the majority of the people 
in these organizations, most of them will- 
ingly because their children like to read 
stories ; by some unwillingly because they 
think that the investment does not pay 
in a business way and only furnishes 
novels for the women and foolish fairy 
tales for the children. 

How have we been making our book 
purchases? With individuals in mind 
or because some other library has found 
the book useful or because we saw the 
book listed in a publisher’s catalogue? 
Why not plan deliberately to win the 
active support and interest of the men 
in the town by ealling their attention to 
some book that we already have or by 
actually buying a book or several books 
that will be helpful in business or an in- 
spiration in other ways. Why not fit the 
books to the people? This is not.a new 
thought but it must be emphasized. 

In the branches of the large city li- 
braries it has been found that a book 
that is dead in one branch is alive and 
active in another. Often, by the way, 
this may be accounted for by the per- 
sonal work of some one interested, a 
teacher, or a minister or just a plain eit- 
izen not in any publie position, for he 
is an invaluable helper. 

We have already mentioned art and 
music. In large cities there are separate 
musi¢e halls like Orchestra Hall in Chi- 
cago and the Albright Art Gallery in 
Buffalo where these interests are cared 
for. If our town is small are we to de- 
cide that while the children of Chicago 


.and Buffalo have the advantage of list- 
ening to fine music and seeing beautiful 
pictures that the children in our towns 
must get along without them? I cannot 
think that a boy and girl in Iowa is any 
the less valuable citizen than a boy or 
girl in Chicago. Yet we act upon this 
premise every day. If Iowa were a new 
struggling state it might be legitimate 
to say that we cannot have these things, 
but this certainly is not true. There are 
no people who travel more widely and 
appreciate beautiful things more thor- 
oughly than the people of Iowa. Is not 
the library building the logical music 
and art center of the community as well 
as the literary center? These things may 
not be library work but they are cer- 
tainly educational and for the benefit of 
the whole people. It is the people’s 
building. 

I am going to do a bold thing and pos- 
sibly you will think an inconsistent thing 
namely, to suggest a new organization,— 
an Art and Music society auxiliary to 
the library. 

I feel quite strongly that after the first 
beginnings, a club whose purpose is giv- 
ing entertainments to help support the 
library is unwise. This puts an uneven 
burden upon tax payers and constantly 
gives the library the appearance of pov- 
erty. Get the men who control the tax 
levy to value the work of the library and 
you need not fear to ask for the limit of 
the levy that the law allows. There is 
one city council in Iowa that raised the 
levy substantially this year even in the 
face of two facts: one, that the increased 
valuation would have yielded a larger 
income under the old levy and the other 
that the council was particularly anxious 
to reduce taxation. The only methods 
used by the Board were the perfectly 
legitimate ones of informing the council 
regarding the work of the library and its 
plans for enlarging its usefulness. The 
law provides for the purchase of books, 
the running expenses of the library, and 
the maintenance of the building. Is the 
building used enough to warrant the in- 
vestment, so far as the auditorium goes? 
The ideal condition is to have the audi- 





torium in active library service all the 
time. ° 

Artists tell us that what we need in 
America now is not more musicians who 
can play the piano nor painters who can 
paint pictures, but more people who can 
appreciate the music and the paintings. 
How can we appreciate things we have 
no opportunity to hear or see? One great 
concert, one great picture—a real paint- 
ing not a photograph — brought to the 
town each year will give the children a 
chance to hear and see what their teach- 
ers have tried to explain to them. 

There is one condition, however, upon 
which the result will depend. There 
must be talks on the music that the Art 
and Musie Society intends to brings to 
the town. Local musicians, amateur and 
professional, must be enlisted to give 
musical programs at the library so that 
when the great night comes the people 
will be perfectly familiar with the music. 
There are a number of books upon the 
appreciation and understanding of mu- 
sic, that may be put into active circula- 
tion. One I feel that I must name is 
Elson’s Musie Club Programs, which 
seem to have been written for just such 
work. 

All that has been said about music ap- 
plies equally to art. The travelers who 
have seen great pictures abroad will un- 
doubtedly co-operate in a course of pic- 
ture talks. American painting should be 
given most prominence. Our American 
artists will send their pictures to the li- 
brary if certain very reasonable condi. 
tions are complied with. I put this plan 
before the library trustees and librarians 
of Iowa with confidence, because it is al- 
ready working successfully in our state 
and more than one library has a collec- 
tion of pictures. We wish that Judge 
Shiras of Dubuque could have been at 
this meeting to tell of the art collection 
in that library, one of the largest in any 
Iowa library. The school instruction in 
music and art has prepared the way for 
this greater art movement that is before 
us. The clubs, especially the women’s 
elubs, have also been doing invaluable 
service. Now let us all unite, the schools 


and the clubs around a common centep — 
the library building, and see the realigg. 
tion of our dreams. 

Through the school, the club and the 
college, literary appreciation is growj 
The child who comes to the library in the 
summer and says she is interested jp 
Washington and wants to know more 
about him is not so rare as she once wag. 
The woman who decides that she ig ig- 
norant on the subject of evolution ang 
determines to inform herself, altho 
her club is studying art, gladdeng the 
heart of the library worker. But stijj 
we hear the ery that light fiction ig be 
ing read by many readers to the exely. 
sion of any more serious works. I do not 
want to call it the fiction problem. It ig 
really a mental condition that we haye 
to deal with,—the fear that people haye 
of getting hold of any book that will rp. 
quire effort in the reading. We must uge 
positive methods and for this reason, the 
story hour for children has developed. 
This year we shall not discuss this phage 
of work with the children. I refer yoy 
to the proceedings of the Bretton Woods 
Conference of the A. L. A. 

We wish to reach the young people 
who have left school without acquiring 
a love for literature and the older men 
and women who realize too late that they 
failed to make the best use of their op. 
portunities in school. They may be in- 
terested by the reading aloud of master. 
pieces in literature at the library. 

Miss Katherine Everts, the author of 
The Speaking Voice, has been asked to 
read before this convention and also to 
give a lecture on the training of the 
voice, and its use and importance as a 
part of the equipment of every librarian. 
While her reading tonight will be a part 
of the evening’s entertainment it is 
hoped that it may demonstrate the pos- 
sibilities of the vocal interpretation of 
literature. Tomorrow she will tell us of 
the methods. Mr. Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie. editor of the Outlook. says of her 
work, ‘‘Miss Everts deals with the voice 
as an instrument for the expression of 
thought and her readings makes the list- 
ener aware of what poetry has lost by 
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being disassociated from the voice.’ 

We librarians are constantly strug: 
gling with the problem of getting people 
to really care for good literature. The 
ability to read aloud is almost a lost art. 
If we as librarians cultivate this art and 
eonstantly point out to readers the im- 

rtance of reading aloud themselves to 


get the full benefit of the thought, I am 


convinced that we should see a change in 
the attitude of the average young man or 
woman toward literature. The power of 
self-expression thus acquired may con- 
tribute largely to the uplift of others. 

The librarian is expected to think and 
then to express his thoughts in a pleasing 
manner so that his listeners may hear. 
The field of the librarian as a public 
speaker is widening ,rapidly ; calls come 
from clubs, factories, schools and church- 
es in advancing the local work. An ef- 
fective voice is certainly a great asset in 
library work. 

I want to leave with you a few words 
from the pen of President Arthur T. 
Hadley of Yale University. We have con- 
stantly to keep in mind the balance be- 
tween so-called cultural education and 
the practical side of life and to be able 
to meet men from all classes. President 
Hadley says, ‘‘The men who have been 
charged with the duty of promoting gen- 


eral culture have not adequately defined 


their aim; nor have they pursued it by 
consistent and practical means. One 
group of educators has identified culture 
with classical learning ; another, with en- 
eyclopedic knowledge of non-professional 
subjects: a third, with the possession of 
good manners and the ability to write 
good English. None of these definitions 
really indicates what culture should 
mean to a nation like ours.’’ 

While President Hadley does not offer 
a concise definition of culture, he: indi- 
eates that it is chiefly a truer sense of 
values which differentiates the cultured 
from the uncultured man. Without the 
form of culture here implied ‘‘the peo- 
ple wil pursue small things instead of 
large ones, will be dazzled by immediate 
difficulties. ’’ 


Books of Travel. 


BY E. B. WILSON, TRUSTEE PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY, JEFFERSON. 

Fireside travel is one of the most pro- 
fitable kinds of reading because it furn- 
ishes a background for all reading of 
history and literature. Libraries should 
use many devices to create an interest in 
this kind of reading. 

Books on travel should be selected with 
great care; not what is simply good but 
what is best should be bought. These 
questions should be considered: Is the 
book written by an author eminently 
qualified to handle the subject? Does 
the book possess literary merit as well as 
information ? 

The Book committee should study the 
actual needs of the library. The library 
should be made an adjunct to the public 
school. The work to be done in geog- 
raphy, history, reading, and all subjects 
coming under English in the public 
schools should be considered. 

Some valuable and interesting reading 
in the way of descriptions of localities 
as found in fiction, essays, and poems— 
not properly classified under travel, but 
exceedingly valuable in connection with 
travel, should be thoroughly utilized in 
this department. 

Similar to the ‘‘story-hour’’ a travel- 
hour should be provided. There are per- 
sons of leisures and ability in every com- 
munity who may be drafted into co- 
operative service with the librarian and 
teachers in the work of getting young 
people interested in good reading. 

The purchase of books on travel for 
young people which savor of the ‘‘ Pan- 
sy’’ or ‘‘Alger’’ style should*be avoid- 
ed. Children’s books should possess 
these qualities: They should be truth- 
ful, interesting, of good style, and writ- 
ten with a purpose. 

A genuine book is never a clumsy imi- 
tation. Some writers presume upon the 
all-embracing appetite of childhood and 
think that the young reader will not 
know when he is being cheated. They 
are like the man who fed bricks to the 
ostrich. The bird ate them thankfully, 
but they did not agree with him and he 





died. Let us never be guilty of feeding 
our boys and girls literary bricks with 
ostrich results. 

The purchasing and shelving of books 
on travel is but a small part of the 
Book committee’s important work,—it is 
of vital importance to devise many 
clever ways of getting these helpful 
books used—thoroughly used. Unfor- 
tunately there are many libraries and 
schools in which the pupil, like the youth 
in the Arabian tale, has treasures of 
priceless value just before him, but he 
cannot reach them because he does not 
know the talisman which can open the 
door. To know how to read and to get 
the most out of books should be one of 
the most important things in school 
training. Every community needs the 
influence of a practical professorship of 
books—the stimulating influence of club 
women, teachers, book committees and 
librarians, working together to help the 
young people unlock the treasures in 
books—and perhaps the most beneficial 
of all books for young people—books on 
travel. 

The following is a suggestive rather 
than exhaustive list of books for a small 
library: Any of the Boy Travelers, by 
Knox; the Rollo Books; Stevenson, In- 
land Voyage, Travels with a Donkey. 
Silverado Squatters; A series of books 
on different countries, Town and Coun- 
try Life; where reference books are few, 
- for school and general work, Baedeker’s 
Guide-Books furnish a compact, reliable 
fund of information. Have at least: 
Great Britain, and Italy; Grant Allen’s 
Venice and Florence; The Life and Art 
of Pompeii, by Mau; A Thousand Miles 
up the Nile, Edwards; To-day on the 
Nile. Dunning; Through Asia, by Sven 
Hedin; Ward’s Canterbury Pilgrims; 
About England with Dickens, Rimmer: 
The Seott Country, Crockett ; The Burns 
Country, Dougall; by Andrews, Seven 
Little Sisters, and Each and All; any of 
Headland’s books on China; Innocents 
Abroad; Carpenter’s Geographical 
Readers; A Series of Geographical 
Readers by Fanny E. Coe; A Wanderer 
in Holland, Lueas; Young Voyageurs 


(Canada), Reid; Land of the Cave ang 
Cliff Dwellers, Schwatka; Starr’s 


ican Indians, and Strange People; [py 
ing’s Sketch Book, and Tales of a Tray. 
eler; and for essays any writings gp 
travel from Wm. Winter; W. D. Hoy. 

ells, Hamilton W. Mabie, John By 
roughs, Geo. W. Curtis and Chas. Dug. 
ley arner; The Old Town, Jacob Riis. 

Some Strange Corners of Our : 

Country, C. F. Lummis; Stoddard’ 
Lectures; Raneh Life and Hunting 

Trail, Theodore Roosevelt. 

In connection with the travel depart. 
ment of every library there should be g 
collection of well-mounted, carefully 
chosen pictures like the Perry pictures, 
or University Prints; another very yalp. 
able adjunct—one which leads the young 
people to read books on travel, is a eg}. 
lection of Keystone Views. 

‘‘The Travel Magazine,’’ which bri 
the whole world to the library table, is 
worthy a place in every library. ; 





Advisory Children’s Librarian. 


The Library Commission has officially 
designated Miss Edna Lyman as the 
‘* Advisory Children’s Librarian”’ for the 
Commission. Miss Lyman has been eon. 
nected with the Iowa Summer Library 
School as instructor in ‘‘Library Work 
with Children’’ for the past four years, 
and has been much in demand through. 
out the state for engagements for lee 
tures and story telling, hence this ae 
tion of the Commission is a formal ree 
ognition of such services and the exten- 
sion of these relations. It is hoped that 
as funds permit Miss Lyman will spend 
certain periods in the state, visiting some 
of the smaller libraries that cannot in- 
dependently secure her services. Her 
eight years as Children’s Librarian in 
the Oak Park Library gives Miss Lyman 
a sound basis of actual experience in 
directing the reading of children and 
knowledge of their books, while her art 
of story telling is well known. Her ad- 
vice in book selection, management of 
children’s rooms, ete., will be available 
for Iowa libraries. 
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Library News of the State 








E 

Ames.—Miss Kittie Freed, librarian 
of the Ames Public Library, has inaug- 
urated a series of talks or free lectures 
in the auditorium of the library Satur- 
day afternoons. Attractive printed an- 
nouncements are sent out to the people 
of Amés and vicinity inviting them to at- 
tend; and giving the subjects and speak- 
ers with a list of books to be found in 
the library on the subject to be dis- 
eussed. Such subjects as home sanita- 





tion, how to enjoy pictures, value of 


story-telling to children, ete., have been 
considered. 

Avamosa.— Miss Elsie Remley has 
been elected librarian to succeed Miss 
Cornelia McCarn, who recently resigned. 

Burlington.—Cheerful stories selected 
from magazines, that are suited to the 
use of sick and convalescent people have 
been taken out of discarded magazines 


and bound inexpensively and circulated _ 


by the library. Friends of the library 
are asked to give magazines and advise 
as to stories they read that are suited to 
the purpose. 

Chariton.—The Public Library has re- 
ceived through the generosity of Mrs. 
Annie L. Mallory and Mrs. Jessie Mal- 
lory Thayer, a large steel engraving of 
Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘Horse Fair.’’ The 
picture was greatly valued by them, 
having been purchased in Europe and 
was presented to the library on the oc- 
easion of their leaving Chariton to reside 
in the South. Over two hundred books, 
including many valuable bound maga- 
zines, from their private library, were 
also given. 

Clarinda.—The trustees of the Clarin- 
da Public Library have been active in 
securing the co-operation of township 
trustees in taking advantage of -the 
township extension law. Four town- 
ships have this year made a tax levy and 
groups of books are being sent to various 
library stations in each township, thus 
making the books generally available to 
the neighborhood. Additional copies of 
standard books have been purchased for 


this purpose, and library stations will 
be developed as rapidly as the need re- 
quires. The methods used in operating 
the State Traveling Library are being 
utilized, having been adapted to the lo- 
eal requirements. 

Davenport.—Miss Harriet E. Sessions 
and Miss Katharine Tappert, head of 
the Children’s Department, have been 
granted leave of absence to attend the 
Pratt Institute Library School this year. 

The Davenport Public Library has 
opened a deposit station in the west end 
of the city forthe convenience of those 
who find the distance to the library too 
great. A case of 250 books was placed 
in Lauffer’s drug store and a library 
assistant gives them out every Friday 
afternoon and evening, and also takes 
registrations and requests for books or 
material from the main library. The 
people in the district are much pleased 
with the new departure and it is hoped 
that the work will grow into a small 
branch with a reading room. 

Miss Mary Marks, of the Illinois Li- 
brary School, entered the library as a 
general assistant, November 10th. 

At the recent meeting of the library 
board, it was decided to make the ex- 
hibit of good editions of children’s books, 
displayed at present as suggestions for 
Christmas gifts for children, a perma- 
nent one, to be kept in a ease in the 
children’s room for the use of mothers, 
teachers. and others interested. 

The cireulation of books for Novem- 
ber was 16,580, the largest for that 
month in the history of the library. Last 
March 17,903 books were given out, the 
largest circulation for any month. 

Des Moines.—The Des Moines Library 
Club was recently organized in order to 
promote a spirit of fellowship among the 
library workers of Des Moines. The of- 
ficers of the club are: President, John- 
son Brigham; Vice-President, Miss Ella 
MeLoney; Secretary, Miss Mary Rose- 
mond; Treasurer, Miss Alice M. Steele; 
chairman Program committee, Miss 
Blanche Galloway; chairman Social 
committee, Miss Rose Lawless. 

Des Moines.—Highland Park College. 
Owing to continued ill health Miss Grace 





Jones, librarian of Highland Park Col- 
lege Library, has resigned and her place 
was temporarily supplied by Miss Helen 
Taylor, of Newton, and later by Miss 
Mabel Miller. 

Miss Helen Griffiths, of the Illinois 
Library School, who has been for the 
past few months on the staff of the Du- 
buque Public Library, has just betn ap- 
pointed as the permanent librarian to 
sueceed Miss Jones, and has entered up- 
on her work. 

De Witt.—The librarian of the Public 
Library, Miss Elsie Saxton, has been 
granted a leave of absence for several 
months and is spending the winter in 
Florida. Miss Hazel M. Butterfield is 
serving as librarian during her absence. 


Dubuque.—Miss Alice W. Clark has 
resigned her position on the staff of the 
Carnegie-Stout Publie Library, in order 
to attend the Library School at Simmons 
College, Boston. 

Eagle Grove.—The Woman’s Club has 
donated $40.00 to the library for the 
purchase of a table and chairs for the 
children’s room. 

The Equality Club, assisted by the Li- 
brary Board, conducted a very success- 
ful Tag Day November 6th. The result 
was a fund of $120.00 for the charity 
work of the club and an equal amount to 
purchase books for the library. 

Miss Edna Lyman entertained both 
adults and children at the time of her 
visit to the Eagle Grove Public Library, 
on behalf of the Library Commission. 
November 19th, the children having a 
story-hour in the afternoon, and a lec- 
ture, interspersed with stories, being 
given for grown-ups in the evening. 

Eddyville.—The books of the Public 
Library have recently been classified and 
a shelf list made by Miss Langworthy 
of the Library Commission, and new 
book shelves have been added. 

Eldora.—Beginning January Ist, the 
Eldora Publie Library will discontinue 
the issuing of books on Sunday, which 


was found to be unnecessary and im- . 


practicable. The reading room will be 
open Sunday afternoons. 
Hawarden.—The growing collection of 


books in the Public Library hag 
made more accessible by a card catalog 
which is being made by the libraria, 
with the co-operation of Miss 
worthy of the Library Commission, 


Manchester-— Especial attention 
ealled to the work with the children 
the visit of Miss Edna Lyman, the 
visory Children’s Librarian for ‘the Ii. 
brary Commission, November 10th, 4 
story-hour for the children, an 
to teachers and mothers and a confer. 
ence with the Library Trustees all em. 
phasized the value of careful selectign 
of children’s books and the persongl 
guidance of the child’s reading. 

Monticello.—The Public Library hag 
recently received a bequest from the late 
Maj. S. S. Farwell of $1,000.00 to be 
used for the purchase of books and pie 
tures for the library. Major Farwelj 
was one of the first trustees of the }. 
brary and deeply interested in its wel. 
fare. 

Miss Edna Lyman visited the lib 
November 11th, on behalf of the i. 
brary Commission, speaking to teacher, 
mothers and others interested in litera. 
ture for children, and entertaining the 
children with a ‘‘story-hour’’ in the af 
ternoon. She also conferred with the 
trustees regarding the work with chil 
dren. 

Odebolt.—Miss Edna Lyman recently 
visited the Public Library on behalf of 
the Library Commission, addressing the 
teachers and others, and conferring with 
the Library Trustees regarding the work 
with the children. 

Onawa.—The formal opening of the 
Carnegie-Oliver building for the Public 
Library occurred October 
formal program was observed but a re 
ception in the evening gave opportunity 
for inspection of the attractive and ar 
tistic new building, which was well at 
tended, notwithstanding the inclement 
weather. In the afternoon the children 
were welcomed, being escorted by the 
teachers of each of the grades. A lunch 
eon served at the Manual Training 
School at noon to the visiting guests and 
to the generous donor of the manual 
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training building and of the library, 
Judge Addison Oliver, proved a graceful 
compliment to the modest man who has 
so generous to his home town. The 
Onawa Public Library was founded in 
1901 by a gift of $5,000 by Judge 
Oliver, including the building which has 
been occupied by the library up to this - 
‘me. The new building was erected by 
a gift of $10,000 by Andrew Carnegie, 
supplemented by an equal amount from 
Judge Oliver, upon land donated by C. 
H. & B. D. Holbrook, the lot being suf- 
ficiently large to be beautified as a small 
k. Judge Oliver has also given an 
endowment of $10,000, the income of 
which is for book purchase, supplement- 
ing the tax levy. A portrait of Judge 
Oliver was presented, the contributions 
being by Onawa citizens and by his 
daughter, Mrs. Pelletier of Sioux City. 
Miss Stella Wiley, a graduate of Pratt 
Institute Library School, is the librarian. 


Oskaloosa.—Miss Grace Hill has re- 
signed her position as librarian of the 
Oskaloosa Public Library, to accept a 
position in the Long Island, N. Y., li- 
brary system at Jamaica, N. Y. 

Miss Mary E. Wheelock, well known 
as former librarian at Grinnell, has been 
elected librarian and began her duties in 
Oskaloosa in November. 


Paton.—<A library association has been 
perfected at Paton, through the assist- 
ance of the Library Commission, in or- 
der to maintain and develop the library 
given to the town, in 1898 by the sons of 
Rev. William Paton, the founder of the 
town, as a memorial collection. About 
1,200 choice books, classified and cata- 
loged and the furniture for the library 
room were provided, but no maintenance 
was provided or required. Interest had 
lagged as new books were seldom added, 
but Mr. Wm. Agnew Paton of New York, 
ason of the donor, has maintained his in- 
terest and has recently contributed books 


. and money. The association hopes to se- 


cure a vote for a maintenance tax next 
spring. 

Red Oak.—The attractive and conven- 
ient new library building at Red Oak 
was opened to the public, October 8th, 
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with appropriate exercises. In the after- 
noon a program especially for the chil- 
dren was given at the library, the chil- 
dren marching to the building in charge 
of their teachers. Songs were rendered 
by the children and story hours in two 
groups were conducted by Miss Fannie 
Dearborn and Mrs. G. E. Ladd. 

The evening program consisted of mu- 
sic, report of the Building committee, re- 
marks by Johnson Brigham, State Li- 
brarian, and the dedicatory address by 
Justice H. E. Deemer of the Iowa Su- 
preme Court and President of the Red 
Oak Library Board. Opportunity for 
inspection of the building was given 
throughout the day and despite the in- 
clement weather many availed them- 
selves of the opportunity. The library 
has been in operation for a little more 
than a year in a rented room, pending 
the erection of the building and is al- 
ready a popular educational factor in 
this progressive city. Miss Sarah Palmer 
is the librarian. 


Spencer.— The Public Library has 
been a popular center for the .children 
of Spencer this fail, because of the story 
hour conducted each Saturday morning 
by Miss Robb of Galena, IIll., who is 
spending the winter with Hon. B. F 
Felt and wife. 


Storm Lake.—‘‘ Library Day’’ was ob- 
served by the Storm Lake Public Library 
November 16th, a reception being ar- 
ranged by the Tuesday Club, with talks 
by representatives of the Library Com- 
mission, Miss Tyler, the secretary, and 
Miss Edna Lyman, the Advisory Chil- 
dren’s Librarian. Though a stormy day, 
the afternoon attendance was good and 
much interest manifested in the library 
and especially in the work with the chil- 
dren, and in the evening a conference 
was held with the Library Trustees. A 
story hour for the children is held every 
Saturday. 

During the winter the reading room 
will be open Sunday afternoon for the 
use of those who might not find it con- 
venient to cdénsult the periodicals and 
books during the week. 


Tipton.— Before leaving Tipton. to 
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take up his residence in California, Dr. 


G. S. Focht gave his medical library to 
the Tipton Publie Library on condition 
that it’should be kept intact and for ref- 
erence only. 

Traer.—<Active steps are being taken 
to organize a library association in Traer 
and open a library and reading room. 
The seeretary of the Library Commission 
spoke at a mass meeting there November. 





How Shall Co-operation Between 
Townships and Pubiic Libraries 
,Be Secured ? 

BY HON. C. J. A. ERICSON, TRUSTEE, ERIC- 
SON PUBLIC LIBRARY, BOONE. 

This is a question that demands seri- 
ous attention from library trustees and 
librarians throughout the State. It is 
believed by those who take an active in- 
terest in library extension work as well 
as leading educators, that the law grant- 
ing library privileges to the people of 
a township by voting a small tax on 
equal terms with the people of the city 
is a good one. 

But the fact:remains that the farmers 


-have not taken advantage of this privi- 


lege to the extent hoped for. This goes 
to show that an effort and an educational 
campaign must be made by the trustees 
and librarians among the people in ev- 
ery township that the library board de- 
sires to secure as patrons. 

Perhaps the method that the writer 
adopted last year might work in other 
localities. It was this—the secretary of 
the Ericson library ‘at Boone was in- 
structed to write a letter to each town- 
ship trustee of three townships asking 
them to come and meet the library trus- 
tees on the first Saturday of March at 
2 P. M. in the library for a conference 
and an opportunity to look over what 
it had to offer. On the day appointed 
not all the township trustees responded, 
but a fair representation came from all 
the townships. In our conference books 
were brought out in which the farmer 
was interested, books that his wife would 
find valuable and books for the boys and 
girls. The result was that these trustees 
became interested and delighted with 


their visit to the library. 
explained to them that the people of 
city were taxed at the rate of two 


on the dollar, and a half mill was al; 


asked from the outside townships for 
same privileges the people of the city, 
joyed. They all said that they belie 
it a good. investment and would 
mend it to their people. 


I next went to the courthouse - 


looked up the amount assessed agaj 
a half dozen farmers owning 40, 8§ 
160 acres in each township, from ¢ 
figures I showed the library tax we 


be .30e, .60c, .80c, $1.00 or $1.20, naming 
Thus prepared I went 
fore the township trustees of one tow 


each owner. 


ship at their April meeting and _ 


sented the advantages to be gained fron 


the use of the library at such small ¢ 
The trustees at first hesitated 


making the levy, but while talking 4 


number of farmers came in as ‘“‘kicke 
to get their assessment cut down, J 
picked up the assessor’s book on 


table and looked for the name of 


Italian that was standing before 
I said to him, ‘‘ Your library tax wi 
25 cents, what do you say?’’ “I 


it, my girl is crazy to get books.” 7 
turned to a German and said, “Yous” 


tax will be 37 cents, what do you 


‘*T take him in, that is sheeb.’’ Sixi 


terrogations in this manner, and all 
yes and the trustees levied a half 
tax, which will amount to $225.00. 


The other two townships that were em 


pected to levy a tax did not do so. W 
simply because the library trustees 
to send representatives to the town 
meetings. 


February and March are the mont 


to work up the interest as the tax 
only be levied at the April meeting. 


librarians and trustees should get som 


of the leading men and women in é 
township to work up an interest, 

there is a woman’s club it can doa 
good deal, and when you find some 


these people in your town take them# 4 


the library and show them the tre: 
you have. 
If you will do your part it will 


ceed. 
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